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bicycles, with the cure at their head; then the sad procession of those
afoot followed by a few barefooted loafers. A whole country was
in exodus and this human wave, when it reached a village or city,,
swept its population along with it.

Finally we reached the deserted region. Houses were closed,,
shutters barred; only the animals remained, barking or lowing. In
die plain some factories and convents were burning, as red as stage
fires. We were at the scene of the Battle of "Waterloo. Leaving our
car in the sunken road of Ohain we went on foot as far as the Dyle
Line which the British Army was to hold. Apart from occasional
artillery fire this line was quiet; but one asked oneself why we had
left entrenchments that had been prepared with so much labour
during a period of eight months in order to come out and await the
German tanks in the open field.

Two more days passed, then I noticed grim faces among the
Englishmen around me. I heard murmurs, reluctant phrases, and
finally I learned of the rapture of the French Front at Sedan. After
that our life followed a disordered and unintelligible course. We
received orders to return in the direction of Arras. The roads were
now so choked with refugees that we could only advance slowly.
The approach to Arras was barred by barricades of sandbags. The
Hotel de 1'Urdvers had been destroyed by a bomb. Part of the city
had been burned. My friends Poumier and Puthomme of the
'Capucins' were still energetic and gay. I went'to bed in our house
which was still intact, and all night I heard sirens and then the drone
of German aeroplanes; this evoked in my mind the nights in
Abbeville twenty-two years before and the wild cries of Childe
Douglas.

On the 16th of .May I wrote this letter to Simone:

My dearest one, we are living through days of terrible anguish.
One must be calm and hopeful. Whatever happens we love
each other and that is indestructible. But we must foresee
everything, the better as well as the worse. Here are my instruc-
tions for you:
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